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FOREWORD 


The Executive of the National Union of Teachers 
believe that this address will be appreciated by all 
interested in the subject. They wish it to be under- 
stood, however, that the views expressed therein are 
not necessarily in accord with the educational policy 
of the National Union of Teachers. Indeed, such views 
may differ in varying degrees therefrom and may 
even be diametrically opposed to those expressed by 
the Union representatives. It 1s necessary, therefore, 
to state that the responsibility for the views and opinions 
expressed 1s that of the speaker only. 


BROADCASTING AND THE CINEMA 
AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION 


AM not going to discuss with you the place of Radio and Film 
] in the curriculum. I am going to leave that aside, and for a 
very good treason. The use of radio and film in the classroom 
is a teacher’s job and I am not here to pretend that I am a teacher. 


By radio and film in the classroom I mean all those various 
uses to which they are being put in illustrating lessons. Of course, 
they can illustrate lessons and help them. The only problem is to 
find out where and how they can help best—and that, as I say, is 
for you as teachers to determine—not for the people who produce 
films and whose interests are best served by supplying you with 
as many as possible. 


One thing I can assure you of from the beginning. I have no 
patience with those enthusiasts for film and radio who imagine 
that they are going to revolutionise your present method of teaching 
geography and physics and other routine subjects. They tell you 
with consummate zaivete that with their London pictures and 
London commentators they are going to do a better job than you 
are now doing in the local communities. They tell you that by 
seeing pictures the children will soon know, by a sort of miraculous 
process, what you now so laboriously din into their tough little 
heads—forgetting that instruction is not a matter of impressions, 
but a hard detailed business of instilling disciplined observation 
and disciplined understanding. 


In this matter of helping the teacher in the classroom I think we 
can lay down some very simple rules and be done with the subject. 
The curriculum, as it already universally operates, is a very delicate 
business and the average teacher is a very efficient craftsman; and 
there is nothing really very revolutionary that film or radio can do. 
Sometimes they can help him out with illustrations that cannot be 
done by the map or the blackboard or the epidiascope. Good: then 
let us have simple little illustrative films to do this simple job—and 
just those illustrations that are wanted and no more. 


Sometimes, too, and inevitably, there is a limit to the teacher’s 
powers of description. He may want, for example, to set the atmo- 
sphere for a lesson on the Black Country. He may want to show 
the Black Country as not just a matter of imports and exports, 
towns and rivers and canals, but as a living community of workers 
and factories. Good: then let film or radio supplement his teaching 
in the appropriate period. But again let us have just those supple- 
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mentary lessons which are really required and really valuable in a’ 
regulated course of study. 


What I fear, and what all of you who have considered the 
subject must fear even more than I do, is the unbalancing of a 
curriculum which has taken a long time to build. I fear this un- 
regulated invasion of the classroom. I fear that films may give too 
many impressions and bewilder the child mind. I fear that radio 
and film may not be so supplementary as they claim. You have to 
be very careful in talking about these supplementary powers of 
radio and film that you are not doing the local teacher an injustice 
and even an impertinence. 


Recently I heard such a claim made for radio and an example 
was given of what the lecturer thought was a better-than-local 
geography lesson. It was by some lord or other. I am no expert in 
these matters but I felt that if my own geography master at Stirling, 
Mr. Archibald Menzies, F.E.I.S., had taught geography as dully as 
that lord he would have jumped off the highest geographical head- 


land in the country. 


But this classroom stuff is your job and you must work it out 
for yourselves on pedagogic principles. I do not propose to talk 
about curriculum work at all but to put a problem to you which 
I believe to be a great deal more serious. I am disturbed, as I think 
a great number of you are becoming disturbed, at the lack of 
contact between the educational system and the life of the com- 
munity outside. 


Good as it is, the curriculum is not the whole of education. 
And the way the world is moving, it is slowly losing its claim to be 
even the growing point of education. It is losing its relation to the 
community. Properly equipped and active citizens are not being 
made in the schools. And there is some suspicion that they are 
not being made at all. 


This problem has been bandied back and forward and is to some 
extent associated with the deviations of Montessori and Dalton. It 
came first in the feeling that children were not being allowed to 
develop richly enough under the routine system. We have as a 
result the deliberate cultivation of freedom and the frantic pursuit 
of personality. 


But the reaction has set in. It has been difficult to see how the 
creation of highly decorative individuals will bridge the gap between 
the school and the life outside. Do we fit children for the appre- 
hension of the modern community life by detaching them from the 
discipline of corporate work? That at any rate is the doubt and it is 
all the stronger as one tealises how more corporate every day the 
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operation of the modern community becomes. The cultivation of 
sensibility on purely personal lines may, in fact, be the very worst 
training for a world where only the corporate and the co-operative 
will matter. 


I have myself come to this issue from another direction and, 
as I do not pretend to pedagogic theory, I shall follow my own line. 
Some years ago I came to study the problem of public opinion— 
how it is to be created or crystallised under modern conditions. 
Many have worked in this field from Machiavelli to Lippman— 
some academically like Machiavelli and Lippman, some more 
practically like Lenin and Mussolini. And the upshot of recent 
study is a sense of the impossibility of pursuing the old liberal 
individualist and rational theory on which so much of our educa- 
tional planning is based, and by which individuals were expected 
to know and understand all the issues of public life. 


You cannot know everything about everything all the time. 
And you as teachers, had you the power of every cane on the banks 
of the Nile, could not instil all the information which the liberal 
theory of education asked of the citizen. 


The plain fact of the matter is that life has become too complex 
for extended apprehension by the individual citizen. Communica- 
tions have spread and speeded up; and horizons have widened. 
Invention has made work more complex and the viewpoint of the 
individual more specialised. The nerve fibres. of the community 
life stretch as far as China and Abyssinia, and the stimuli to behaviour 
come no longer from local pulpits and platforms, but from the 
west coast of America. | 


Much of the unrest of to-day is, I think, a mental one and 
arises out of the feeling of incapacity to apprehend the perspectives 
of our complex existence. The individual mind has lost its bearings 
and the educational system is not equipping the mind to take its 
bearings in a fast-moving world. 


One could, I suppose, give a thousand instances of the plague of 
impotence which affects us. There is a present tragic example in our 
failure to make the will to peace operative. There is another example 
in our failure to make the will to good housing operative. The 
problems are sensed but because of the criss-cross of economic and 
moral values the average mind falters at decision. There is no 
apprehension to the point of organised action, i.e., belief and 
participation. So with a hundred and one problems of both local 
and national citizenship. There is an inhibition in the air and at the 
root of it is this failure of our educational forces both at school and. 
afterwards to give the citizen his bearings. 
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The failure, I believe, is not as some have imagined a failure in 
our informational services. In recent years we have had campaigns 
for a press which will give all the news and nothing but the news 
—all the news without fear or favour. But of course that is impossible 
as lack of prejudice is impossible. All the news sounds very like an 
encyclopaedia and would in fact be unmanageable for the citizen. 
In school terms this movement for more fact finds its expression 
in the movement for general knowledge. But general knowledge 
is like “ all the news.” It has to be directive if it is to be manageable. 
It has to be keyed to specific ends or purposes if it is to be articulate. 


We have, then, this situation. The way of personal culture is too 
personal—too much out of relation to our workaday world and to 
the living facts of the community. The way of information and 
general knowledge is too discursive, and unless it interprets, as well 
as reports, it, too, is out of relation to the living facts of the 
community. 


The educational system has, of course, realised this for some 
time. We have had the great movement towards technical training: 
the attempt to fit a child more specifically for its work outside. 
We have had in many towns a courageous effort made to show 
the children something of the world in which they are going to 
play their part. In some places films have been used; in others 
radio talks have been brought into the schools. Excursions to local 
factories have been organised. All are evidence of an attempt to 
cross the desperate gap between the school and the community. 


But I think all of us feel how inadequate these efforts have been. 
Technical training may help a boy to be a good craftsman, but does 
it help him to be a more active and participating citizen? These 
excursions to the local factory—are they giving a great deal for the 
time they take? And on what lines is instruction being given? Are 
the children being told processes or are they being given some 
indication of economic perspectives ? I think the answer is they are 
just being taken round the factory without any clear conception of 
what and how it is best to teach them. As for the film and radio 
are they really giving the living contact which the educationalists 
are seeking ? Sometimes they are, but are they doing it very much 
and are they doing it enough? 


Consider for a moment this boy who is going out into the world. 
He is going to work at a job, live in a town, raise his voice, mark 
his vote, and wave his flag in the government of his union, his city, 
his country. He is going to read the papers and go to the movies. 
He is going to discuss public affairs for good or evil in his pub 
and his union. He is going to help in one way or another to repre- 
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sent public opinion and the public will. In his millions he is society 
—its will is his will—and he is the only hope of peace on earth we 
have. 


But do we teach him his way about journalism as we try some- 
times preposterously to teach him his way about literature? Do 
we tell him his way about the movies as we tell him his way about 
Shakespearian drama? Do we make him realise the role he has to 
play in government and the active day to day dependence of 
governments on him? Do we give him an active responsible sense 
of his day to day role in government? Do we teach him the living 
presences of his civic life, as we teach its forms and hierarchies ? 
Do we dramatise to him his role at the factory, his role in the union, 
his role in the household, his role in relation to every public issue 
under discussion, as the movies already so brilliantly dramatise to 
him the role of gangster and racketeer ? 

**< ‘The recent enquiries of the Payne Trust in America have 
discovered some interesting analyses in this connection, and I 
take the following excerpts more or less solidly from Mr. 
Forman’s summing up of their findings. Thirty-three per cent. 
of the heroines, thirty-four per cent. of the villains, sixty-three 
per cent. of the villainesses in one hundred and fifteen pictures— 
all these eminent protagonists—are either wealthy or ultra- 
wealthy. The poor run only to five per cent. The largest classi- 
fication for all characters combined is no occupation. Commercial 
comes next with ninety characters. Occupation unknown comes next 
with eighty. The gangsters, bootleggers, smugglers, thieves, 
bandits, blackmailers and prostitutes follow, also with eighty. 
Theatrical, servants, high society, the luxury trades in fact, follow, 
as one might imagine, the gangsters, the thieves and the bandits. 
These together account for six hundred and forty of a total 
character list of eight hundred and eighty-three. The remaining 
quarter of this crazily assorted population is scattered among 
many callings, notable in that common labour is not included in 
them at all. A few agricultural labourers exist, but only to 
decorate the Westerns. Mr. Forman adds: ‘ Were the popula- 
tion of the United States, the population of the world itself, so 
atranged and distributed, there would be no farming, no manu- 
facturing, almost no industry, no vital statistics (except murders), 
no economic problems and no economics.’ 


Dr. Dale contributes an even more entertaining analysis of 
goals. In his hundred and fifteen pictures, the heroes are respon- 
sible for thirteen good sound murders, the villains and villainesses 

*Ouotations taken from the author's “ Cinema To-day” in “ The Arts 
To-day.” 
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for thirty. Heroines have only one to their credit. Altogether 
fifty-four murders are committed, to say nothing of fifty-nine 
cases of mere assault and battery. Thirty-six hold-ups are staged 
and twenty-one kidnappings, numerous other crimes scattering. 
The total score is remarkable. Forty-three crimes are attempted, 
four hundred and six are actually committed. And taking an 
analysis of forty pictures in which fifty-seven criminals are 
responsible for sixty-two crimes, it appears that of the fifty-seven 
only three were arrested and held, four were arrested and 
released, four others were arrested but escaped, seven were 
arrested and the punishment applied, twenty-four were punished 
by extra-legal methods. In seventeen cases the punishment was 
accidental. Fifteen criminals went wholly unpunished. 


‘The goals in the lives of these baseless, ruthless people,’ 
says Mr. Forman, ‘are often as tawdry as themselves. Of the 
social goals, the higher goals of mankind, the numbers are very 
small.’ They are indeed, when one realises that seventy-five to 
eighty per cent. of the films deal more or less exclusively with 
sex and crime. Of the sixteen ‘ goals’ figuring most frequently, 
performance of duty comes a miserable eighth in the order of merit. 
All the others are strictly personal. Love in its various forms is 
first, second, fourth, fifth, sixth, with 7//icit Jove quietly solid at 
tenth. ‘ Shoddy goals,’ says Mr. Forman, ‘ pursued frequently 
by highly objectional human beings.’ ” 


What does education do to meet this challenge ? Does it drama- 
tise to’ the citizen the real ends of citizenship as Hollywood so 
successfully dramatises the unreal ends? 


Here, surely, is the very heart of civics. All that we can claim is 
that we tell him the shape of the constitution and the plan of local 
administration. It seems to me we give him just as much as we can 
write down on a blackboard and just as much as we can fit into the 
question and answer technique of an examination paper. The life of 
the thing is missed. It has not been made to enter for good and all 
into his imagination. 


I know I am calling'a high hand, but I am going to suggest that 
we are really at the present time facing something like a Copernican 
revolution. The mind—and that is to say the system of education— . 
has been failing to take in the information necessary to organised 
and harmonious living. The old and well-tried principles of approach 
have been falling down on us. And we are, more or less urgently, 
seeking new approaches. 


For three hundred years we have had our focus on the indi- 
vidual. We have distinguished him from the objective world as the 
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Middle Ages did not think of doing. We have given him the world 
and the universe as a playground for exploration and discovery. 
We have built our State on the freedom of personal adventure. 
But discoveries have involved organisation, greater and more 
complex organisation. Individual adventure becomes less important 
than co-operation. In fact, the individual outlook becomes less 
and less valuable and more and more harmful unless it is transmuted 
into the corporate outlook. 


I have not talked much about film or radio but I think you will 
see what I am driving at. If we are to bring the community duty 
alive to our children or ourselves we must realise it in a new way. 
We shall have to learn and speak a new language. As I suggested, 
the way of information will not serve; it is too discursive. And the 
way of rational explanation will not serve: because it misses the cor- 
porate life we are dealing with. This new language of apprehension 
which must communicate the corporate nature of the community 
life must in fact be something more in the nature of a dramatic 
language than a rational one. The process will be one of interpreta- 
tion tather than one of record. The quintessence will be more 
important than the aggregate. And if you follow me so far it may 
seem that the artist will have to come into your system as tepre- 
senting the type of mind which can provide the interpretative factor. 


I see radio and film as essential instruments in this process, but 
they are not, of course, the only instruments. Those of you who 
have followed the ways of modern art in painting and in writing 
must have been conscious of the great changes in form which are 
taking place—changes of outlook which are as violent as those 
changes which swept over European art after the Copernican dis- 
covery. Novels have been trying to cross-section the individual 
life in its more complex modern bearings. Painting has reversed 
the tendency of the sixteenth century and has lost the individual in 
his perspectives. The sleek contour of the person is denied and dis- 
catded as no longer real. The arts, in fact, are sharing this problem 
which we are discussing to-day and doing their best to find ways of 
exptession mote in keeping with modern necessity. 


And when you consider that other great art, the art of journal- 
ism, please do not be too hard on the growth of yellow newspapers 
and the development of so-called sensationalism. If you look into 
the matter you may realise that here, too, is a manifestation of the 
gteat change in mental outlook which is taking place. When all 
the information cannot be given and no one has leisure to master 
all the facts, how can we give the news except by some shorthand 
method of dramatisation? It may be that the wrong things are 
being dramatised, but that is another issue. | 
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In film, however (now that we are to have television I in- 
clude radio as simply an aspect of film), we have an instrument 
much mote suited to the specific purposes of education than any 
other of the arts. It really can bring the outside world alive to the 
growing citizen. It really can extend his experience. It really can 
serve an interpretative function. Working as it does from the living 
fact it can, if it is mastered and organised, provide this necessary 
umbilical to the community outside. I cannot, I am afraid, go into 
the powers of film very deeply; it would take too long. The main 
thing is to put the use of film into this other civic setting and take 
it out of the less important setting of the regular curriculum. The 
B.B.C. in its school activities, the film people in their educational 
film activities are almost exclusively concerned with the question 
of the curriculum. And I suggest to you that it is not very important 
whether they break into it or not. What I put to you as really 
important, is that you should use film and radio to prepare your 
children for citizenship. 


You may tell me it is all very difficult and not very practical. 
You may say that the school day is already full up and the hours 
assigned. You may even say that the Board of Education will not 
have this, that, or the other thing; well, that is your business, and 
if you ate content with the situation, you deserve the Board of 
Education. 3 


But it seems to me that if there is any reality in the situation I 
have described—and it is a reality on which many have come to 
agree—then you will have to do something about it, even if you 
have to blow up the curriculum. If you do not undertake this new 
teaching of citizenship it is more than possible that you will have 
Fascism or Communism doing it for you. Time will not wait for 
you. War will not wait for you. All the mad forces which indi- 
vidualism has so brilliantly unleashed will not wait for you. The 
bearings of the new world must be found and Fascism and Com- 
munism ate merely ways of meeting a desperate necessity. 


I am not going to finish on any such pessimistic note, however, 
for there is much that might be done and fairly easily. Already you 
have League of Nations interests working in your schools. You 
have the Post Office bringing alive another small corner of the ° 
civic field. You have a fairly considerable library of films to draw 
on which describe more or less inadequately the lives of other 
peoples. You have the beginnings of a service of films touching 
on various community interests like housing and labour and 


health. On the radio there is a vast amount of material covering the 
public life. 
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These piecemeal activities have not, unfortunately, been 
developed with a clear and central conception of the educational 
issue. It is, I believe, for you as teachers to discuss the field and 
~ see that it is organised. I myself have operated from the E.M.B. 
and the Post Office and I think we have done more than any 
European country to bring alive the common world of work and 
workers, but I feel there is a colossal danger if the schools are to 


be open to any and every propaganda which money or vested 
interests can buy. 


You ought to watch our activities. You ought to control them 
and see that we operate to the best educational ends. And you 
must organise your influence to see that the supply is developed in 
the proper directions. You ought to have committees in every town 
which will prevail on the local corporation to bully the local wireless 
station and see that the material fits as far as possible into pro- 
gressive educational theory and not, as now, into the outworn 
theories of personal culture and general knowledge. You ought to 
bring your central influence to bear on the various government 
departments so that they will all contribute, and regularly con- 
tribute, to a stock of material with which you can work. 


That may not take you very far but it will be at least a beginning 
and a practical beginning. Every one of these organisations— 
government departments, corporations, industrial concerns—wants 
to create opinion. They want to be known. It is potentially a healthy 
manifestation and one which promises much for the development 
of our civic knowledge and understanding. They want the schools 
and, because you have the schools, you have the power to create 
from their public relations services one of the most vitalising forces 
of our generation. 

I leave for your discussion six main points :— 


1. The relative unimportance of the film and the radio within 
the regular curriculum. 

2. The gap between the school and the community. 

3. The need for changing the outlook of education from the 


cultivation of the individual to the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual as an imaginative and operative citizen. 


4. The need for new methods of bringing the corporate terms of 
community life to the imagination of the individual. 


5. The suggestion that the principal importance of film and 
radio is as instruments in this process. 


6. The need for organising this service for the imaginative 
interpretation of the community. 





